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ENGLISH LANGUAGE

The High Church adherents are nearest the
Roman Catholics in forms of worship and
'belief; the Low Church advocates simplicity
in worship and is opposed to Ritualism.
Between these is the Broad Church group.

The ecclesiastical law of England is "very
simple. There is no formal constitution, but
the Church is governed by about 150 canons.
Parliament with the sovereign may impose
any law on the Church. Convocations are
called for the purpose of considering ecclesi-
astical subjects. The country is divided into
two provinces; Canterbury and York, with
an archbishop in each, the Archbishop of
Canterbury being the primate of all Eng-
land. Each province is divided into dio-
ceses, over which are bishops. Next to the
bishops in order of rank are the archdeacons
and deans, followed by canons, prebendaries,
rectors, vicars and curates. Many of the
churches have large endowments, and the
support of their clergy is entirely indepen-
dent of the congregation. The Church main-
tains effective missionary societies and other
auxiliary organizations and has missions in
various parts of the world. The correspond-
ing organization in America is the Episcopal
Church (which see).

ENGLISH CHANNEL, the arm of sea
which separates England from France. It
extends on the English side, from Dover to
the Land's End, and on the French, from
Calais to the Island of Ushant. It is twenty
miles wide at its narrowest point and 140
miles wide at its widest point. The French
call it La Manche, meaning the sleeve. The
Seine is the only important river that flows
into it. The Isle of Wight and the Channel
group are the principal islands in the Chan-
nel, and the chief ports are Plymouth, Fal-
mouth, Southampton, Portsmouth, Brighton
and Dover, in England, and Cherbourg,
Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne and Calais, in
France. The Channel is noted for its rough-
ness, for windstorms on it are frequent, and
it is the meeting place of opposing currents
from the Atlantic and the North Sea.

During the World War this arm of the
sea became a transportation route of supreme
importance, as it was the route followed by
countless ships bearing men and supplies
from England to France. The great German
drive for the Channel ports in the spring of
1918 would, if successful, have given the
central powers command of the Channel and
multiplied the burdens of the allies. It is

possible that some day England and France
will construct a tunnel beneath the Channel;
the project has long been discussed.

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, the language
spoken by the people living in the British
Isles and the United States and in the most
of their possessions and colonies. The foun-
dation of this language is the speech of the
ancient Angles and Saxons, who separated
themselves from their Teutonic brothers in
the north of Europe and crossed to England
in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. They
found here the Britons, speaking a Celtic
dialect; and though, after one hundred fifty
years of hard and incessant fighting, they
succeeded in driving the natives to the north
and west, that ancient language has persisted
through the intervening centuries and a sur-
vival of it is found to-day in Wales.

The simple, strong and forceful words of
the English language come from the Anglo-
Saxon. The highly inflected Anglo-Saxon
language was little modified until the Nor-
man Conquest, when French was made the
language of the court and of law. The Eng-
lish people would not accept this new speech,
and for two hundred years two languages
with many dialects were spoken in this little
island. About 1250 there began an amalga-
mation of the two tongues. At the same time
the complicated inflections began to be
dropped. In less than two hundred years a
new language was taught in the schools and
heard in the courts of law. This language
was for the most part the English heard
to-day.

Of this new composite language, the An-
glo-Saxon had furnished the common words
of the home, the farm and every-day life;
while the Norman had introduced the words
that pertained to the court, society, sports
and law. Under the Italian influence, which
lasted from 1400 to 1660, many more words
of Latin origin were incorporated into our
speech. The recent developments in science
have brought a large influx of technical
terms, generally derived from the Latin and
the Greek. So in thirteen or fourteen cen-
turies an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of pos-
sibly 30,000 words has expanded into the rich
and full English language of more than 300,-
000 words, of which a large majority have
been adopted from foreign tongues. Yet the
grammar of our language and the vocabulary
of our common speech are in the main still
the vigorous Anglo-Sason.